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Please Note Carefully! 


Our fiscal year ends September 30. All 
F. P. A. members whose dues are in ar- 
rears for 1923-1924 are urged to send in their 
checks promptly in order to continue in good 
standing in our books. 

This notice does not apply to those mem- 
bers who have paid dues since October 1, 1923. 
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RUSSIAN TREATIES; IF AND WHEN 





HE treaties between the British and 

Soviet governments, signed August 7, 
are only a step towards the solution of the 
vital differences which separate the two 
countries. They are in fact merely pro- 
visional agreements subsequently to make 
definitive treaties, “if and when” the con- 
flicting points of view about claims, coun- 
ter-claims, debts and loans can be recon- 
ciled. Though the treaties were bitterly 
attacked by both conservatives and lib- 
erals as an empty gesture, a political move, 
as vague, confused and violative of proper 
procedure, Ramsay MacDonald insisted 
upon signing them. Parliament is how- 
ever, to have a full opportunity for dis- 
cussion, and even for amendments, after 
the recess. 

The treaties set a precedent in British 
procedure by not mentioning “His Majes- 
ty, the King” nor “The United Kingdom,” 
nor “The British Empire.” Instead, they 
are described in the text as being between 
“Great Britain and Northern Ireland on 
the one hand and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics on the other hand.” In 
explanation of this usage, the defenders of 
the treaties urge that the King could not be 
mentioned because there is no correspond- 
ing executive in Russia, and that the Em- 
pire was not included because there was 
no intention of committing the dominions. 


Provisions of the General Treaty 

The first chapter of the general treaty 
is a declaration as to which of the pre-war 
treaties between the two countries are to 
be regarded as still in force. The second 
chapter recognizes that the citizens of the 
Soviet Union are to have exclusive fishing 
rights within the three-mile limit on the 
northern coast of Russia. 

The heart of the treaty is in the third 
chapter. This deals with claims and coun- 
ter-claims and contains a_ conditional 


promise of a British government guaran- 
tee for a loan to Russia. There is no 
formal withdrawal of the Soviet decree of 
January, 1918, by which it repudiated the 
debts of the former Russian governments. 
However, “by way of exception,” a prom- 
ise is given to satisfy the claims of British 
holders of loans to Russian municipalities, 
to the former Russian Imperial Govern- 
ment, or loans guaranteed by that govern- 
ment. Britain recognizes that it is im- 
practicable to expect full satisfaction of 
these claims. Agreement on the details is 
to be negotiated later and will be accepted 
by Britain, if it is satisfied that the terms 
are acceptable to the “holders of not less 
than one-half of the capital values of Brit- 
ish holdings in [such] loans.” 

All claims, counter-claims, debts and 
loans for the period beginning with the 
war, in August, 1914, and ending with de 
jure recognition of the, Soviet. govern- 
ment in February this year, are to be re- 
served for further consideration. 

The question of compensation to British 
owners of property in Russia, nationalized 
by Soviet decrees, is to be settled by nego- 
tiation between the Soviet government 
and the British owners. The results of 
such negotiations are to be incorporated in 
the treaty. “If and when” this treaty is 
signed, the British government “will rec- 
ommend Parliament to enable them to 
guarantee interest and sinking fund of a 
loan to be issued” by the Soviet govern- 
ment. But the treaty is not to come into 
effect until the loan is guaranteed. It is 
further provided that all of the provisions 
of the general treaty in reference to claims 
and loans are to be considered as “a single 
and indivisible unit.” 

JAMES G. MCDONALD. 

A summary of the Anglo-Russian Com- 
merical Treaty will be printed in a future 
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issue of the News Bulletin after the official 
texts of the treaties are available. 


Progress in London and Paris 
HE London Conference, during its 
second phase, is making rapid pro- 
gress. Premier Herriot and Chancellor 
Marx are demonstrating in action their de- 
termination to eliminate their remaining 
differences about the Ruhr occupation. 
Herriot’s week-end visit to Paris where he 
conferred with Foch and the Cabinet was a 
brilliant success. He returned to London 
Sunday evening authorized to begin the 
economic evacuation of the Ruhr by the 
middle of August and the military evacua- 
tion within a year, the latter action to be 
contingent nominally merely on German 
fulfilment in good faith of the Dawes’ 
plan. However, a second condition is al- 
most certain to be insisted upon by the 
French, and accepted by the Germans. 
This is the signing of a Franco-German 
commercial treaty which will give France 
assurances about economic privileges in 
Germany after the guarantees provided in 
the Versailles Treaty expire next year. 
Three final protocols are to embody the 
results of the Conference. At the time of 
going to press, Tuesday, only one of these, 
that between Germany and the Reparation 
Commission has been signed. The other 
two, between Germany and the Allies, and 
between the Allies themselves, may be 
signed before this News Bulletin reaches 
the reader. Now for the first time since the 
Armistice the representatives of the Al- 
lies, Germany and the United States are 
working together more as business men 
than as politicians. 


Mr. Hughes’ Initiative 
OMETHING has _shappened. Mr. 
Hughes is no longer satisfied with a 
passive and negative attitude towards the 
European situation. His presence in Lon- 
don during the Allied Conference, his visit 
to Paris, and especially his visit to Berlin, 
although all were cloaked in the guise of 
unofficialism, are decisive indications that 
the Secretary of State is putting almost 
the full measure of his official and person- 
al authority behind the efforts to make 
the Dawes plan effective. It is idle and un- 
generous to suggest that these unusual 
activities are actuated by a desire to gain 
partisan advantages in the presidential 
election. The only facts that matter are: 
Senator Lodge is in eclipse, and Secretary 
Hughes is playing a role increasingly 
worthy of his position. 
Again Ireland 

HE British Cabinet has decided to 

stake its political life on the carrying 
out of the Treaty with the Irish Free 
State. Ulster having refused to appoint 
its member of the Boundary Commission 
provided for in the Treaty, Colonial Sec- 
retary Henderson has announced that his 
government will proceed with the legisla- 
tion necessary to make the Boundary Com- 
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mission effective despite Ulster’s opposi- 
tion. Within the last few days, im- 
perative appeals from Dublin have gone 
to Downing Street for immediate action. 
Recognizing that the prompt carrying out 
of the Treaty is vital to the Free State in 
its almost desperate struggle against Re- 
publican and other internal enemies, the 
Labor Government has now determined to 
reconvene Parliament the last of Septem- 
ber, a month earlier than usual, and then, 
regardless of other business, to press the 
passage through both houses of the essen- 
tial legislation. The bulk of the Liberal 
Party and a portion of the Conservatives 
are expected to support this action. 


Diplomatic Bad Manners 

UR State Department’s note of July 

25 addressed to the Persian govern- 
ment because of the murder a few weeks 
earlier at Teheran of Vice Consul Imbrie 
by a mob of religious fanatics, was a brus- 
que ultimatum. It openly threatened a 
breach of diplomatic relations and hinted 
at further “action which may be consid- 
ered necessary to meet the exigencies of 
the situation,” if the suggested terms of 
redress were not fully and promptly met. 
The facts thus far made public about the 
assassination would not seem at all to 
justify the sharpness of our government’s 
rebuke to the Persian authorities who ap- 
parently were in no wise implicated. On 
the other hand, it is an exaggeration to 
compare, as has been done in both the 
New Republic and the Nation, the State 
Department’s note with that of Austria 
to Serbia on the occasion of the murder 
of the Crown Prince. Austria’s ultimatum 
was a direct bid for war—our govern- 
ment’s was bad manners. 


Mr. Davis Attacks 
HE Democratic nominee’s acceptance 
address is a vigorous offensive against 
what he terms the policy of “bootlegging 
participation” in international affairs. 
Mr. Davis reaffirms his belief in the World 
Court and the League of Nations as the 
“only agencies yet created” to secure “or- 
ganized international co-operation for 
peace.” He declares that “deeds are of 
more consequence than words,” and hence 
that the exact terms on which this govern- 
ment participates in the League is a matter 
of relative unimportance. Without direct 
reference to the referendum provision of 
the Democratic platform, he interprets 
it as meaning that he would urge, if 
elected, entrance into the League only 
when “the common judgment of the Amer- 
ican people is ready for the step” and adds: 
Until that day arrives I deem it the duty 
of the Chief Executive to co-operate officially 
by every means at his command with all 
legitimate endeavors, whether they come from 
the League or from any other source, to 
lessen the prospect of future war; to aid in 
repairing the ravages of the wars that are 


past; to promote disarmament and to ad- 
vance the well-being of mankind. 
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